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Statue  of  Caupolicdn  in  Santiago,  Chile 


IN'  a mountain  valley  ravine  near  the  Biobio  River  in  Chile, 
hundreds  of  Indians  were  crowded  about  a clearing. 
Before  them  stood  a tall,  strong  man  holding  an  enormous 
log  on  his  shoulders.  For  several  days  and  nights  the  Indians 
had  watched  while  one  after  another  of  the  young  chiefs 
competed  in  the  test  of  the  log.  The  one  who  held  the  log 
the  longest  time  would  be  the  new  chief  of  all  the  Araucanian 
Indians. 

The  hrst  one  to  try  had  failed  to  raise  the  log  from  the 
ground.  The  next  one  raised  it  and  held  it  hve  hours.  Others 
had  held  it  longer.  But  Lincoya,  a young  chief,  had  topped 
the  record  of  all  by  holding  the  log  eighteen  hours.  Then, 
as  the  people  were  about  to  name  him  toqui  (chief),  Caupoli- 
can,  chief  of  a neighboring  tribe,  arrived.  Although  he 
was  blind  in  one  eye,  he  was  a hne  looking,  powerfully 
built  man.  He  insisted  on  taking  his  turn  with  the  log. 
Day  and  night  the  people  watched  him.  Finally  on  the  third 
day,  when  Lincoya’s  record  was  broken,  Caupolican  dropped 
the  log  and  the  crowd  burst  into  loud  cheers  as  he  was 
named  chief. 

The  people  had  great  faith  in  this  powerful,  new  leader. 
They  urged  him  to  lead  them  at  once  against  the  white  men 
who  had  invaded  their  land.  But  Caupolican  was  as  wise 
as  he  was  strong.  He  persuaded  his  people  to  return  to  their 
homes,  provide  themselves  with  good  weapons,  and  await 
his  call. 

All  this  happened  almost  four  centuries  ago.  No  one 
is  certain  where  these  Indians  came  from  or  how  long  they 
had  been  in  Chile.  The  Spaniards  gave  the  name  Araucanian 
to  those  living  south  of  the  Biobio  River.  Perhaps  the  name 
comes  from  the  word  Auca,  meaning  free,  and  ragco,  which 
means  clay  water.  For  centuries,  perhaps,  before  the 
Spaniards  came,  the  Araucanians  lived  south  of  the  Biobio. 
They  were  an  extremely  warlike  people,  and  fought  con- 
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stantly  either  against 
outside  enemies  or 
among  themselves.  When 
they  were  about  to  go 
to  war  against  a com- 
mon enemy,  the  tribes 
met  to  discuss  plans  and 
to  choose  a toqui. 

A messenger  sent  from 
the  old,  head  chief  car- 
ried a bloodstained  ar- 
row to  the  chief  of  the 
nearest  tribe.  He  in  turn 
called  his  people  to- 
gether and,  if  they 
agreed  on  war,  the  ar- 
row was  sent  on  to  the 
next  tribe.  In  this  way, 
the  message  was  carried 
from  tribe  to  tribe  until  all  had  been  notified.  At  a spot  half 
hidden  in  forest  or  ravine  or  some  isolated  held,  they 
gathered  to  choose  as  toqm  the  strongest  chief  as  proved  by 
the  test  of  the  log. 

Except  for  their  military  campaigns,  the  ancient  Araucan- 
ians  never  planned  ahead.  They  lived  only  for  the  day.  If 
the  hunters  were  successful,  or  if  a hsherman  made  a good 
catch,  they  ate  and  ate  until  all  the  food  was  gone.  If  there 
was  no  food  for  days,  they  made  the  most  of  it  by  living 
sometimes  for  weeks  on  a few  roots  and  water.  They  spent 
little  time  in  tilling  the  helds.  Neither  did  they  build  cities 
and  temples.  No  hne  highways  like  those  built  by  the  Incas 
and  Aztecs  connected  the  regions  where  the  different  tribes 
lived.  A few  weavers  were  their  only  craftsmen. 

Their  homes  were  simple  huts,  built  usually  in  ravines, 
on  the  banks  of  streams  or  deep  in  the  forest.  A few  forked 
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poles  were  placed  upright  in  the  ground.  Sticks  laid  crosswise 
joined  the  poles  at  the  top  to  form  either  a rectangle  or  a 
circle.  Over  this  was  placed  a straw  roof.  Hides  of  animals 
drawn  around  the  outside  of  the  poles  formed  the  walls  and 
completed  the  ruca,  as  the  house  was  called.  The  furniture 
was  as  simple  as  the  house.  A heap  of  straw  in  the  corner 
served  for  a bed,  and  for  a pillow  the  Araucanians  used  a log. 

The  houses  were  smiall  and  into  the  one  room  were  crowded 
all  of  the  things  the  family  used.  On  the  floor  were  skins 
of  animals,  as  well  as  hbers  of  plants  and  wool  of  the  huanaco 
used  in  weaving.  Pottery  dishes  and  food  also  stood  on  the 
floor.  The  weapons  used  in  war  or  for  hunting  usually  hung 
from  the  poles.  On  the  floor  in  the  center  of  the  ruca  was 
a hole  in  which  they  built  the  fire.  Over  it  in  pots  made  of 
clay  and  dishes  of  hollowed  tree  trunks,  the  Indians  cooked 
their  food.  Meat  or  hsh,  a few  vegetables  and  water  were 
put  in  the  pots.  Stones  heated  until  they  were  red-hot  were 
then  thrown  into  the  food  and  stirred  until  it  was  cooked 
to  their  taste — which  meant  that  it  was  half-cooked.  More 
often  they  ate  it  entirely  raw. 


Girls  in  Araucanian  dress 
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Aruuciinian  weaver  with  primitive  loom 


Although  the  Araucanian  people  were  famous  for  their 
great  strength  they  were  usually  not  tall.  Both  men  and 
women  were  of  medium  height,  with  large  heads,  round  faces, 
narrow  forehead,  prominent  cheekbones  and  piercing,  dark 
eyes.  Their  grave,  almost  sad,  expression  showed  firmness 
and  dignity.  Although  they  very  much  admired  a head  of 
thick  hair,  they  took  great  pains  to  remove  the  hair  from 
the  rest  of  the  body.  For  this  they  used  sharp  stones  or  shells 
to  take  it  out  by  the  roots.  Every  morning,  summer  or 
winter,  they  bathed  in  the  river.  The  Araucanian  men  had 
verv  definite  ideas  of  beauty  in  a woman.  To  meet  their 
standards,  she  must  be  neither  short  nor  tall.  Her  hair  must 
be  thick  and  black.  She  must  have  black  eyes  and  long  black 
eyelashes.  Her  legs  must  be  thick  and  her  feet  broad. 

Except  for  special  occasions,  the  Araucanians’  costume  was 
verv  simple.  In  early  times  both  men  and  women  wore  a 
chanicil — a garment  shaped  like  a sleeveless  shirt,  held  to- 
gether on  the  sides  and  shoulders  with  strips  of  rawhide  or 
wool.  Later,  the  style  changed  a trifle.  Then  the  men  drew 
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the  chamal  together  between  the  legs,  gathered  it  at  the 
waist,  and  changed  the  name  to  ctrtpa.  The  women  drew  the 
chamal  m at  the  waist  with  a belt  and  wrapped  a large, 
square  scarf  around  their  shoulders,  but  they  did  not  change 
the  name  of  the  garment.  Sometimes  the  Araucanians  deco- 
rated themselves  with  necklaces,  rings  and  bracelets  of  beads, 
snail  shells  or  green  stones.  Often  they  stuck  feathers  in 
their  hair  and  made  themselves  look  herce  by  streaking 
their  faces  with  black  and  red  paint. 

The  Araucanians  thought  that  women  with  thick  legs 
and  big  feet  were  beautiful  because  that  meant  they  were 
strong.  Certainly  they  needed  to  be  sturdy,  for  they  did  all 
the  work.  They  cultivated  the  fields,  prepared  the  food  for 
the  family,  made  the  clothing  and  the  dishes.  The  wife  kept 
her  husband’s  weapons  in  good  condition,  and  when  he  went 
to  war  she  went  along  to  carry  them  and  to  prepare  his 
food.  Neither  the  wife  nor  the  girls  in  the  family  were  per- 
mitted to  eat  until  the 
men  had  hnished  their 
meal.  Sometimes  there 
was  little  left. 

Neither  father  nor 
mother  paid  much  at- 
tention to  the  children 
when  they  were  babies. 

But  as  soon  as  the  girls 
were  seven  or  eight  years 
old  they  were  taught  to 
do  the  tasks  that  the 
mother  performed.  When 
a girl  was  still  very 
young,  her  father  or 
brothers  could  sell  her 
as  a wife  to  the  highest 
bidder.  The  father  was 
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usually  indifferent  to  his  sons  until  they  were  nine  or  ten 
years  old.  Then  he  taught  them  how  to  shoot  with  bow 
and  arrow  and  to  handle  a lance  and  club.  When  they 
could  do  these  things  skillfully,  they  were  considered  men. 
Because  every  father  wanted  his  sons  to  grow  into  strong 
men,  he  had  them  play  vigorous  games. 

One  of  their  favorite  games  was  palican,  which  was  played 
much  like  hockey,  with  the  same  kind  of  club  curved  at  the 
end.  Each  side  chose  a group  of  from  six  to  eight  players.  Then 
the  betting  began.  Even  the  players  bet  on  the  game.  If  they 
refused,  they  were  not  allowed  to  enter  the  game.  The  players, 
stripped  from  the  waist  up,  faced  each  other  in  two  lines.  A 
wooden  ball  was  placed  in  a hole  in  the  center  of  the  held.  The 
two  best  players  began  the  game  by  trying  to  get  the  ball  out 
of  the  hole.  The  one  who  succeeded  tried  to  drive  it  ahead  at 
full  speed.  His  team  followed,  supporting  him.  Meanwhile,  the 
opposing  team  tried  to  get  the  ball.  When  either  side  made  a 


goal,  the  ball  was  put 
back  in  the  center  and  the 


I play  started  over  again. 


A score,  the  games  lasted 


When  one  side  scored 
two  goals,  they  changed 
positions.  If  the  losers 
scored  a goal,  it  was 
subtracted  from  the  two 
scored  by  the  other  side, 
so  that  the  goal  stood 
one  point  for  each.  If 
the  losers  scored  another 
goal,  the  score  was  “all 
square,”  and  the  game 
began  anew.  Because 
of  this  way  of  keeping 


a long  time.  When  a side 
scored  four  goals,  it  won. 


Ancient  loom  in  use  today 


Silver  work  by  Arancanian  craftsmen 


The  night  before  the  game,  the  members  of  the  teams 
placed  their  clubs  at  the  head  of  their  beds.  If  they  had  a 
good  dream,  it  was  a sign  of  victory.  But  if  the  dream  was 
bad,  it  meant  certain  defeat,  and  nothing  would  persuade 
them  to  enter  the  game.  When  the  winning  side  sang, 
whistled  and  shouted  to  celebrate  their  victory,  the  losers 
replied:  “Don’t  boast  about  it;  what  you  have  won  is  only 
lent  to  you.  We’ll  have  our  revenge  later  on.” 

One  of  their  other  games  sounds  far  from  attractive.  Two 
players  stood  up,  and  at  a signal  seized  each  other  by  the 
hair  and  tried  to  throw  one  another  to  the  ground. 

Still  another  game  was  won  by  the  person  who  could 
keep  silent  longest.  Much  as  the  Araucanians  loved  to  talk, 
they  sometimes  sat  for  hours,  even  days,  without  speaking. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Araucanians  were  so  warlike, 
they  were  also  very  hospitable  and  friendly.  When  friends 
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met,  they  spent  as  much 
as  fifteen  minutes  in  ask- 
ing about  the  health 
and  welfare  of  each 
member  of  the  other’s 
family  before  they  got 
down  to  the  real  con- 
versation which  some- 
times lasted  many  hours. 
Strangely  enough,  how- 
ever, they  often  talked 
sitting  back  to  back. 

The  Araucanians  were 
famous  as  orators,  and 
from  the  time  they  were 
young  they  practiced 
speaking.  Among  them, 
too,  were  excellent  story 
tellers.  Usually  the  older 
people  told  stories  while  the  others  worked  around  the 
hre  in  the  evening.  They  particularly  loved  tales  of  their 
ancestors  and  the  great  feats  they  performed  in  war. 
Sometimes  they  told  stories  of  witches  who  foretold  ca- 
lamities. Often  the  stories  were  of  magic  and  mystery,  of 
people  who  suddenly  disappeared,  of  animals  with  human 
heads  and  ears  so  large  that  they  used  them  for  wings  to 
fly  through  the  air.  And  there  was  a story  of  the  two-headed 
snake  formed  of  two  hoys  who  were  joined  together  because 
they  quarrelled  so  much.  The  story  teller  made  the  tales  very 
real  by  imitating  the  voice  of  the  people  and  the  cries  of 
the  animals  in  their  stories.  His  voice  was  by  turns  that  of 
a child,  the  call  of  a bird,  the  moaning  of  the  wind  in  the 
forest,  or  a dog’s  growl. 

The  Araucanians  were  very  superstitious,  and  saw  signs 
and  omens  in  everything  about  them.  The  call  of  a bird  or 
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the  direction  of  its  flight,  the  fall  of  a leaf,  the  way  sparks 
flew  from  the  hre,  whether  the  fox  ran  to  the  left  or  to  the 
right,  all  had  a special  meaning  for  the  future.  From  such 
omens  they  told  whether  there  would  be  rain,  a good  crop, 
sickness,  hardship,  victory  or  defeat.  Wars  might  be  fought 
or  delayed  by  the  way  a twig  snapped,  or  a bird  called. 
They  paid  particular  attention  to  whatever  a fox  did  and 
took  it  as  a special  sign,  for  they  admired  him  so  much  for 
his  cunning. 

The  Araucanians  had  few  religious  festivals.  Only  one 
large  public  festival  drew  them  together  and  helped  pre- 
serve some  unity  among  them.  This  festival  was  called 
Ngillatiin,  and  it  is  so  old  that  no  one  is  certain  how  it 
began.  According  to  some  legends,  there  was  once  a big 
flood.  People  sought  safety  on  top  of  a triple-peaked 
mountain  which,  fortunately,  could  float.  While  they 
were  up  there,  two  mythical  animals  began  to  light.  One 
tried  to  make  the  waters  rise;  the  other  wished  to  lower 
them.  The  struggle  did  not  end  until  the  people  finally 
offered  up  prayers  and  made  sacrifice.  This  was  the  origin 
of  the  festival  called  Ngillatun.  The  people  who  came  down 
from  the  mountain  were  the  forefathers  of  the  Araucanians. 

The  chiefs  decided  the  date  when  the  festival  should  be 
celebrated.  Usually  a bad  crop  or  disease  among  the  animals 
was  the  reason  for  holding  it.  Sometimes,  however,  it  was 
held  sim,ply  because  a long  time  had  passed  since  it  had  been 
celebrated.  Instead  of  temple  or  church,  the  Araucanians 
had  a reive.  This  was  a tree  trunk  with  steps  cut  into  it  and 
decorated  with  branches  of  the  cinnamon  tree.  The  people 
danced  around  the  tree  to  the  music  of  flute  and  the  beating 
of  drums.  If  they  were  praying  for  rain,  they  tied  a black 
lamb  to  the  tree  trunk.  If  they  wished  sunshine,  they  put 
a white  lamb  there.  Later  the  animals  were  sacrificed. 
Prayers  and  dancing,  feasting  and  drinking  continued 
throughout  the  ceremony.  Finally  a magician  climbed  up 
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and  sat  in  the  branches,  rang  little  hells  and  went  through 
many  strange  motions  at  last  falling  out  of  the  tree  and 
into  a blanket  held  for  him. 

Funerals  were  a time  of  feasting  and  ceremony  and  long 
orations,  in  which  the  speaker  told  of  the  wonderful  deeds 
performed  by  the  dead  in  his  lifetime.  Now  and  then  the 
speech  was  interrupted  by  women  singing  mournful  choruses. 
The  grave  was  lined  with  stones  before  the  coffin  was  placed 
in  it.  Then  the  body  was  lowered  into  the  coffin,  and  with 
It  were  placed  the  objects  that  the  person  had  used  in  life — 
weapons,  dishes,  perhaps  some  musical  instrument  or  a 
pipe.  A dead  chief’s  arms  and  uniform  were  buried  with 
him,  and  over  the  grave  a white  lance  of  quila  feathers 
fluttered  in  the  breeze  to  show  the  high  rank  of  the  dead. 
A year  after  the  funeral,  the  people  again  visited  the  grave, 
talked  to  the  dead  and  told  him  what  had  happened  mean- 
while in  his  tribe  and  family.  Again  they  repeated  his  brave 
deeds,  had  a final  feast,  then  left  him  in  peace  forever. 

The  primitive  Araucanians  had  three  grave  faults.  They 
were  cruel,  superstitious  and  lazy.  They  lived  for  the  day 
and  let  tomorrow  take  care  of  itself.  But  they  also  had 
virtues,  of  which  courage,  vigor  and  patriotism  were  out- 
standing ones.  And  back  in  the  mind  of  the  most  happy-go- 
lucky  Araucanian  lurked  the  fear  that  he  might  be  taken 
captive  in  war  and  carried  from  his  homeland.  Then  he 
would  have  no  hope  of  dying  in  his  own  land  and  being 
buried  near  his  ancestors.  This  fear,  greater  than  fear  of 
torture  or  death,  spurred  them  on  to  deeds  of  unheard 
courage  when  they  fought  a foreign  foe. 

It  was  this  primitive  fear  that  urged  on  to  deeds  of  valor 
the  warriors  who  faced  invaders  of  their  homeland  on 
the  battlefield  or  fell  upon  them  in  surprise  attacks.  First 
the  Indians  of  Peru,  then  the  Spaniards  tried  and  failed  to 
conquer  the  Araucanians.  It  was  the  powerful  chief  Caupoli- 
can  who  led  his  warriors  against  the  Spanish  troops  of 
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Pedro  de  Valdivia.  When  the  Spaniards  began  to  landj^their 
forces,  the  Araucanians  with  desperate  courage  rushed 
forward  with  breasts  bared  to  lances  and  shots  and  seized 
the  cannons  and  overturned  them. 

Finally,  however,  Pedro  de  Valdivia,  was  killed.  Not 
long  after,  Caupolican  was  captured  and  put  to  a horrible 
death.  Yet  even  in  torture,  he  remained  calm  and  showed 
no  sign  of  fear.  Other  brave  chiefs  carried  on  the  warfare 
against  the  foreigners.  For  nearly  two  hundred  years  there 
was  almost  continual  hghting  here  and  there  throughout 
their  territory.  Finally,  the  Spaniards  and  the  Araucanians 
made  a treaty  by  which  the  Indians  were  to  be  allowed  to 
remain  on  certain  territory  beyond  the  Biobio  River. 

Today  descendants  of  these  hardy  people  of  centuries  ago, 
still  live  on  their  lands  in  southern  Chile.  They  have  become 
better  farmers  than  their  forefathers  were,  raise  large  herds 
of  cattle  and  are  excellent  horsemen.  Among  them  now,  too, 
are  skilled  craftsmen  who  make  beautiful  things  of  silver, 
weave  lovely  blankets,  make  hne  saddles  and  other  leather 
work,  mold  attractive  pottery.  Although  they  have  learned 
new  ways  of  work  and  play  from  the  Spaniards,  they  still 
follow  many  of  their  old  customs. 

A poem  called  La  Araucana  tells  of  the  life  and  great  deeds 
of  Caupolican.  It  also  describes  the  life  and  the  interesting 
customs  of  the  Araucanian  people. 
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Caupolican  wins  the  test  of  the  log 

(^Adapted  from  Alonso  de  Ercilla' s 
LA  AKAUCANA,  Canto  II^ 

Eager  to  try  his  strength,  the  mighty  chief 
Seizes  the  heavy  trunk  and  lifts  it  high 
So  easily,  it  might  have  been  a leaf; 

His  many  rivals,  with  an  envious  cry, 

Foresee  their  haughty  hopes  will  come  to  grief; 

A thousand  eager  watchers,  standing  by. 

See  him,  Caupolican,  confident,  bolder, 

Settle  the  knotty  trunk  upon  his  shoulder. 

So  with  the  rising  sun,  the  warrior’s  pace 
Quickens  the  wonder  of  the  gaping  throng; 

He  hurries  not,  but  with  a measured  grace 
Nurses  his  powers,  for  the  trial  is  long; 

The  shadows  fall  upon  his  swarthy  face 
And  still  he  walks,  a peer  among  the  strong. 

The  murmurs  run  that  he,  Caupolican, 

Will  surely  prove  to  be  the  better  man. 

Thus  ends  the  day,  and  thus  begins  the  night; 

The  moon  brings  forth  her  train  of  wondering  stars 
That  now  behold  the  warrior’s  tireless  might 
And  shine  upon  his  noble  battle  scars. 

Until  the  sun  again  with  eastern  light 
Beams  on  the  prowess  of  this  son  of  Mars, 

This  brave  Caupolican,  who  holds  the  log 
Light  as  a feather  or  a wisp  of  fog. 
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And  while  the  warrior  walks,  the  hastening  sun 
Runs  his  accustomed  race  across  the  sky 
Until  the  western  shadows,  one  bv  one. 

Across  the  valley’s  golden  twilight  lie; 

The  unwearied  brave,  his  spirit  carrying  on. 

Bows  not  and  carries  still  the  trunk  on  high; 

From  Andean  heights  the  darkness  silently 
Rolls  o'er  the  earth  and  o’er  the  southern  sea. 

Once  more  the  moon,  emerging  from  the  dense, 
Mysterious  forest,  pauses  on  the  crest 
Of  towering  peaks  and  gazes  in  suspense 
Upon  the  hero  of  the  awful  test; 

His  knotted  sinews,  glistening  and  tense. 

Carry  their  burden  with  unyielding  zest. 

The  stars  grow  pale;  the  moon,  with  drowsy  motion. 
Dips,  wonder-struck,  into  the  arctic  ocean. 

The  sun  has  risen  in  his  eastern  groove 
Full  in  the  sky  when  he,  Caupolican, 

Flings  down  his  burden  with  disdain,  to  prove 
To  the  astonished  warriors  of  the  clan 
That  his  stout  heart  could  heavier  burdens  move. 
And  show  that  he  is  still  the  better  man; 

From  the  assembly  comes  a mighty  roar: 

“Lead  us  to  battle,  oh  thou  son  of  war.” 
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THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION  is  an  international  organization  maintained 
by  the  twenty-one  American  Republics.  It  was  established  in  1890.  The  purpose 
of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  to  promote  peace,  commerce  and  friendship 
among  all  the  Republics.  The  Union  is  supported  by  annual  contributions  from 
all  the  countries  in  amounts  proportional  to  population. 

The  special  divisions  maintain  close  relations  with  private  and  governmental 
organizations  as  well  as  with  individuals  in  the  countries  members  of  the 
Union.  These  divisions  gather  information  on  foreign  trade,  health,  statistics, 
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>ocial  information  and  many  other  subjects. 

Inter-American  conferences  are  organized  by  the  Pan  American  Union  from 
time  to  time.  Some  of  these  conferences  have  been  held  in  the  Pan  American 
Union  building  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Pan  American  Day  is  celebrated  annually  throughout  the  Americas  on  April  H. 
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